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basins especially beautiful in execution and 
design. A silver porringer was also ad- 
mirable. Silverware by Mr. Robert Dulk 
and Mr. Gustave Rogers should also be 
mentioned because of exceptional merit. 

A case of jewelry from the Elverhoj 
Colony at Milton-on-the-Hudson was ex- 
hibited by that interesting community of 
painters, etchers, silversmiths and jewelers. 

An exhibit of craftswork from four public 
schools proved interesting also. The work 
was done voluntarily, out of school hours. 



The high walls of the galleries were hung 
with silken hand-dyed scarfs that gave an 
effect of soft richness, as did also the Bacon 
transparencies in harmonious colors hung 
before the great window opposite the en- 
trance door. There were also on the walls 
finely woven bed-spreads by Mrs. V. I. 
Shinn, in the old conventional patterns that 
have yet to be improved upon for such 
work. 

The ensemble of the galleries was 
attractive. 



THE MOSAICS OF THE KAHRIE DJAMI 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE 



BY HELEN McAFEE 



IBELIVE it is customary in approaching 
the discussion of any phase of Byzantine 
art to begin with a kind of back-handed 
apology; to say that it is no longer to be 
dismissed as a matter of lifeless copying of 
dead models, in which theology was 
prized above beauty and conventionality 
above inspiration, in which figures that 
had no anatomy were posted in landscapes 
that had no perspective — in which, in a 
word, there was nothing artistic. For- 
tunately it occurred to some curious student 
a good while ago that defects so glaring 
must have their qualities. And it has 
since been pointed out that the Byzantines 
in the process of copying their late Greek 
models learned something about technique; 
and that their very theological bias forced 
them effectiveness in design — to that elimi- 
nation of confusing details in foregrounds and 
that compromise with distances in back- 
grounds so essential to all decorative art, es- 
pecially to mural painting. So that "this 
art," says Dalton, " which set out to instruct, 
achieved an independent value as magnifi- 
cent and congruous decoration; through 
renunciation it rose to grandeur." For 
realistic observation, it substituted at its 
best a pleasing symbolism. And even in 
the figures, anatomical failings are often to 
be forgiven it in view of the impressiveness 
of the bold contours effectively filled in with 
color. These qualities of the Byzantine 
defects appear to best advantage, of course, 
in mosaics. And today with the revival of 



interest in mural decoration, one hears from 
every side that, having produced such 
results as those that survive at Ravenna 
and at Constantinople the limitations of 
Byzantine mosaics "may well be described 
as splendid." 

But even the most casual tourist does not, 
I think, need to be thus fortified against a 
visit to the Kahrie Djami (Mosaic Mosque), 
the ancient Church of the Chora in Con- 
stantinople. The Kahrie mosaics need no 
defense. And fortunately they are well 
enough preserved to be enjoyable as a whole 
— remarkably so, indeed, when one con- 
siders the somewhat troubled history of this 
little church which dates back to the fifth 
century and was sacked by the "infamous" 
rabble of the Fourth Crusade, as well as by 
the Turks. But though the church itself — 
a pleasing but not exceptional Byzantine 
structure — is so venerable, the mosaics in 
their present form date only from the four- 
teenth century, and belong therefore to that 
late renaissance of Byzantine art in which 
the austerity and conservation of the earlier 
forms was succeeded by a new freedom of 
expression, a freshness of observation, and 
a greater feeling for the purely picturesque 
— "ira troisieme age d'or de Vart byzantin y " 
as an enthusiastic French critic has called 
it. The art of the Kahrie mosaics which 
embodies this new spirit without the sacri- 
fice of the best traditions of the older tech- 
nique thus meets the visitor half way. 

The mosaics adorn the inner and the 
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outer narthex of this now converted church, 
which stands in the only quarter of Con- 
stantinople to which its Byzantine past 
seems still to cliug. It is hardly a stone's 
throw from the considerable ruins of the 
Blachemae Palace, the residence of the 
later emperors, and not much farther away 
from that part of the famous city walls 
where the Greeks made their last stand 
against the Turks. Originally out in the 
country as its name indicates, it found itself 
by the eleventh century in the royal quarter 
of the city, and it was for a time the honored 
repository of the most revered of all the 
icons in Constantinople — the picture of 
the Virgin said to have been painted by 
St. Luke. Today the famous Blachemae 
quarter is little better than a slum, but 
there is at least nothing glaringly new in it 
to distract one from its storied past. 

The church, very nearly as it is today, 
with the two narthexes and a side chapel 
(in which, by the way, there are some very 
poor frescoes and some very good carvings 
in marble), was rebuilt between 1310 and 



1320 by a certain Theodore Metochites 
whose portrait may be seen in one of the 
mosaics. It is supposed that the body of 
the church whose walls are panelled in rich 
marbles was also ornamented with mosaics, 
but with two exceptions these have dis- 
appeared or have been washed over by 
zealous Mohammedans. On the other 
hand, the mosaics on the vaults and cupolas 
of the nartheses, and whose walls are also 
marble panelled, remain a marvel, alike to 
the humble Mohammedans of the neighbor- 
hood who regard them with mingled 
curiosity and delight, and to the students 
who travel half across the world to see them. 
In the outer narthex with a few exceptions, 
the scenes represented are from the life of 
Christ up to the events of the Passion week; 
in the inner narthex they are from the life 
of the Virgin as narrated in the Protevan- 
gelium of James. But whatever the sub- 
ject, they are distinguished throughout for 
harmonious composition, pleasing color, 
naive realism, and a striking decorative 
value. Some of the scenes make a strong 




THE VIRGIN RECEIVING THE " TRIE PURPLE AND SCARLET ' 



appeal by the simple naturalness of the 
treatment; some are truly dramatic. All 
glow richly against their mellowed gold 
background, and are set off by boldly 
decorative borders. 

One of the most effective and at the same 
time most original of them is that over the 
tympanum leading from the inner narthex 
into the church which represents Theodore 
Metochites, "grand logothete and founder," 
in the act of offering a model of the restored 
church to our Lord. The graceful lines of 
the composition as a whole and the ex- 
pressiveness of the faces (especially of that 
of Christ which radiates a mild dignity) are 
only equalled by the frankly decorative 
detail of the Eastern-looking throne inlaid 
with pearl on which Christ sits, and of the 
figured green mantle and red and white 
striped turban of the grand logothete him- 
self. 

In other scenes, the freedom of move- 
ment along with the feeling in the faces 
produces a dramatic effect. Such a scene 
is the Coming of the Wise Men to Herod 



where their horses prance up in quite as 
spirited a fashion as they do in Sienese 
pictures of the same period. This is also 
true of the mosaic of Joseph's Dream and 
the Journey to Bethlehem in which there is 
a typical Byzantine setting of hill and 
citadel which serves to limit the perspective; 
the subjects are treated with refreshing 
naivete, and there is the same ease of motion 
in the figures particularly in the Dream it- 
self. Still another scene in which the most 
is made of the dramatic possibilities shows 
an incident not so often represented 
— the Enrollment at Bethlehem. Again 
the stage is narrowed by a somewhat curious 
architectural drop-scene which, however, 
helps to give prominence to the two chief 
characters, the Roman legate seated and 
Mary standing opposite — quite apart from 
the scribes who are busy writing in the 
center of the stage, and from Joseph who is 
behind her. The legate with a soldier in 
armor at his elbow, is gorgeous in flowing 
robes of blue and red and gold and his 
imperial helmet; the Virgin, about whose 
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pregnant figure the garments fall with 
simple grace, is more soberly clad but 
wonderfully magnetic; it is the old allegory 
of the triumph of the spiritual over the 
temporal power. But of all these scenes, 
perhaps the most dramatic is the little 
treatment in a pendentive of the Woman 
Touching the Hem of the Mantle. In the 
figure of this prostrate woman, there is real 
depth of feeling. 

Of the mosaics in the inner narthex 
depicting incidents from the life of the 
Virgin, two are particularly worthy of 
notice. In the first, we see the child Mary 
in the temple about to be entrusted by the 
High Priest to Joseph, according to the 
divination of the rod. In the setting, 
the realistic episcopal throne is interesting 
in contrast to the very unrealistic curtain — 
which goes back to an earlier age. Among 
the figures the richly costumed priest and 
the quaint little figure of the youthful Mary 
stand out — the latter reminding one of the 
child St. Genevieve in one of the Chevannes 
frescoes in the Pantheon, as indeed, the 



older Mary of these mosaics often reminds 
one of the austere figure of the aged St. 
Genevieve in another of the Pantheon 
paintings. 

The other mosaic is based on the next 
incident in the life of the Virgin as told in 
the Protevangelium of James. The priests 
wanted a veil made for the temple, and to 
this end called together seven virgins of 
the house of David, among them Mary. 
When they entered the temple the priest 
said: "Choose for me by lot who shall spin 
the gold, and the white, and the fine linen, 
and the silk, and the blue, and the scarlet, 
and the true purple? And the true purple 
and the scarlet fell to the lot of Mary." 
The mosaic shows Mary in the act of re- 
ceiving "the true purple and the scarlet," 
the other six virgins having already 
received their portions. Here again there 
is a peculiar architectural screen, but again 
it is distinctly effective; and for general 
harmony of composition and ideal grouping 
as well as for interest and individual figures 
it certainly deserves a high place among the 
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world's mosaics. On one side is the grace- 
ful group of sumptuous Byzantine beauties; 
on the other sit the impressive priests alive 
to the significance of the situation. Mary, 
with hand outstretched, stands in the center 
and in all Christian art I do not recall a 
more appealing figure of the Virgin. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Diehl in his 
book on Byzantine art points out, that "les 
mosaiques de Kahrie, loin d'etre un monu- 
ment unique et exceptionnel, sont simple- 
ment 1'un de chefs — d'oeuvre du noveau 



style pittoresque qui naissait a Con- 
stantinople au debut du XI Ve siecle, et 
qui, de la capitale, a rayonne sur tout 
l'Orient chretien." And, of course, the 
loss to the world of nearly all of these other 
treasures is greatly to be mourned. At the 
same time one should be duly grateful for 
the preservation of such splendid examples 
of the achievement of the Byzantine 
renaissance as these charming mosaics of 
the Kahrie Djami, a few of which are here- 
with illustrated. 




L CORNER IN THE INTERIOR OF THE MOSOIE SHOWING BYZANTINE PANELLING. INJURED MOSAIC AND 
MOHAMMEDAN PILPIT 



